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Letters from Members 


Thrilled 


We wish to thank you for the First 
Place award received by our yearbook 
and the most helpful suggestions you have 
sent. We know they will help materially 
as our work on this year’s book progresses. 
Since this staff is so thrilled to have your 
suggestions, our weekly publications staff 
is going around with a long face, col- 
lectively. They've asked me to inquire 
if there isn’t some competition for them 
to enter and therefore benefit from simi- 
lar suggestions. This student newspaper 
really needs some outside professional 
help and we'd be very much interested in 
obtaining it from your judges.—B.J., Ill. 

There is no reason why this news- 
paper cannot be entered in our annual 

Contest for newspapers. The 1955 Con- 

test Announcement will be in the mail 

at once.—Ed. 


Fo Ty 


Faculty Photographs 


The yearbook staff is laying out its 
1955 annual. We are confronted with the 
problem of whether to have individual 
photographs of the faculry members or 
group pictures of various departments. 
Since we plan to enter this yearbook in 
Columbia next year, we would like to 
know which of these two methods meets 
with your approval. If both of these 
methods are satisfactory, please tell us 
which one you prefer—D.A., N.Y. 

The CSPA takes no stand in this 
matter but tries to see that what you 
do is carried out in the best possible 
manner. Our policy is not to tell a 
school what to do, other than to in- 
dicate what should be covered in a 
book and that the layout and technical 
details are in accordance with the high- 
est posible standards. There are many 
ways of handling the faculty pictures. 
One good idea is to study the books 
that have won top rating in the 1954 
Contest. You could take advantage of 
our Yearbook Loan Service if you so 
deswre.—Ed. 


ee 
New Paper 


This year we shall have the first printed 
paper in our school’s history. The third 
issue will not be out until December 22. 
Shall we enter this year or wait until the 
following Contest? Also, what is the cost 


for students attending the March Conven- 
tion? Is there any limit as to the number 
of students that may be brought?—N.F., 
N.]J. 

Our newspaper deadline will be the 
10th of December but a good many 
schools with a limited number of issues 
have been given the privilege of enter- 
ing after that date. The time required 
for processing papers would make it 
possible for us to receive your publica- 
tion at the later date without any seri- 

The fee for dele- 
gate registration for 1954 was $7.25. 
It is doubtful if it will be more than 
$7.50 this year. Hotel prices are about 
the same as for 1954 though our list 
will not be available until January, 
1955. We are sure that if you plan on 
$3 per person, hotels will be found 
available around that figure. Some ho- 
tels give group rates for parties of 
about ten persons that help to reduce 
the costs. 


ous imconvenience. 


Some railroads also give 
round-trip reductions and party rates. 
There is no limit on the size of the 
delegations because New York hotels 
can handle conventions of any size— 


Ed. 


Helpful 


I am enclosing a copy of a clipping 
from the local newspaper which com- 
mends our school for its achievement in 
obtaining the coveted first place award 
for its yearbook. The helpful criticisms 
of the CSPA judges over a period of 
years has enabled us to produce a most 
worthwhile yearbook.—J.H., Mass. 


eee 


Disappointed 


We are sorely disappointed in not hav- 
ing received our 1954 Critique. Our book 
was mailed before the end of June and 
I am sure it was one of the first received 
in your office. But here it is the 30th 
of October and no sign of the book yet! 
I'm sure other Advisers feel the same 
about this long delay because we like to 
study the Critique before plunging into 
the 1955 edition—S.M., N.]J. 

The Yearbook Contest and Critique 
circular stated that the score books 
would be returned between the \st and 
15th of November. The announce- 
ment of the awards is made on the 
opening day of the Yearbook Confer- 


The Cover 


The cover of this issue of The Reviey 
came from the 1954 Eaglet, the yearbook 
of the Somerset, Pa., Joint High Schoo 
This young man is wrapped up in some 
extracurricular activity which he believes 
he has shielded from the view of his 
teacher. Teachers, being what they ar 
are not as easily fooled as most studeny 

elieve. The other half of this two-page 
spread shows the teacher standing above 
the miscreant, her arms folded with tha 
resigned air of authority to which mog 
of us are accustomed, waiting with ip 
creasing impatience for the lad to wake 
up. Doubtless, by way of mental telep 
athy, this happened a split second after 
the picture was taken. In any case, it 
proves that boys are still boys and edug. 
tion comes the hard way. Through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Philip Cyndric, the Ad 
viser, we are indebted for the use of this 
plate. 


ence, which was October 15, this yeu. 
Every score book is read, checked, and 
processed before it leaves the CSPA 
office. Certificates of Award have tobe 
made and signed. With over 110 
books this year, it is quite a task. Som 
years, the work is done more quickh 
because the Judges complete their work 
sooner. Some Judges make a complete 
review of their ratings before forwart- 
ing the score books. Sometimes, illnes 
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HE PROBLEMS of school news- 

paper advisers can be seemingly 

insurmountable without the aid of 
the effective supervisor. It is my pur- 
pose to help administrators supervise more 
effectively. I do not believe this is pos- 
sible unless the administrator is close to 
the problems of those on his staff, and in 
this case his newspaper adviser. 

Without knowing the advantages, or 
objectives, of publishing a paper, neither 
the adviser nor the supervisor can give 
wholehearted support to the project. 
Without too much detail, some of these 
objectives appear below: 
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4 A SCHOOL publication should fur- 
< nish an opportunity and a stimulus 











for students’ creative expression and pro- 
vide an explanatory experience in the vo- 
cational fields represented by newswrit- 




















wer ing, advertising, and photography. In our 
. town of Hasbrouck Heights the practice 
We le 











of editing the weekly newspaper, The 
Observer, during Youth Week is of un- 
limited value to the students who are 
fortunate enough to have this experience. 
The contact with the merchants of the 
town made by the students while solicit- 
ing ads is valuable also. To encourage 
metchants to advertise regularly, letters 
are sent to them, through the staff, in 
ptaise of their past endeavors; and this, 
too, is just another of the many practical 
and real-life experiences which students 
can gain through journalism. Very few 
courses offer such opportunities. 

To continue with the purposes or ad- 
vantages, we find that the students will 
be realizing that the paper is probably 
the only accurate and complete account of 
the activities that evolved from week to 
week and year to year within the school. 
If the supervisor has a real knowledge 
of these things, his part can be played 
most efficiently. 

An important goal, too, is to create 
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better public relations between the school 
and the community. Schools have little 
enough to spend for good public rela- 
tions and the good school newspaper will 
create this within the home when it might 
otherwise be lacking. The students from 
the journalism staff in Hasbrouck Heights 
handle most of the news releases to be 
sent to the local papers. Through field 
trips and journalism conferences a more 
vivid understanding will be gained by 
each person involved. 

With these things in mind it will be 
a natural motivation for the supervisor 
to help his adviser with the problems 
that become evident as the year gets un- 
der way. This help may be given in 
many ways which will be discussed later. 


HE IDEAL set-up for a school is 
to have an adviser who has had 
experience in the field of journalism. As 
in many other co-curricular activities this 
is not always the case. 
mine. 


It was not in 
Through four years of teaching 
journalism and acting as adviser to the 
school paper and with six years of teach- 
ing experience, I feel fully qualified now 
and perhaps more so than those with a 
journalistic background from college since 
I've met the practical problems that are 
always evident when working with high 
school students. 

Having one teacher handle too many 
active co-curricular activities at one time 
could be a mistake for a supervisor. Full 
time could not be given to any one and 
each would probably suffer because of it. 
For example, to select one teacher as co- 
adviser for a very active Hi-Y Club, ad- 
viser to the school paper, track coach, 
manager for school news releases and 
other duties such as an assembly program, 
study halls, and an occasional home room 
program —all of which take a great 
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By JOHN DEAN PONTIER, Adviser, The Pilot, Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., High School 


amount of time if done effectively—could 
create ineffectiveness. 

This above topic could be editorialized 
on in great length, but for now—just a 
few personal comments, if I may. Tenure 
of office, it seems to me, is for the inferior 
teacher and a safeguard that pushes too 
many into the status-quo of teaching ef- 
ficiency. It is, I realize, a great help for 
those who may have been dealt with un- 
justly by administrators, but to me an ad- 
ministrator will not let personal feelings 
enter a picture where the greatest amount 
of good must go to the greatest amount 
of students. Other factors which may 
influence an over-amount of co-curricular 
activities may well be the age of the 
teacher, his experience, and his ability 
plus the size of the school. 

This, then, is the theme for my article 
—not a history, but to state the many 
values of journalism and to bring to mind 
the advisers’ problems. The values have 
been stated. 


% OME major problems which could 
easily be apparent when becoming 
the adviser to a high school newspaper 
are these four, in order of their im- 
portance: (1) financial problems, (2) 
problems because of staff members per- 
mitted in the class when they are entirely 
incapable of writing for the publication, 
(3) lack of encouragement to the adviser 
and (4) the lack of time needed to do 
the job justice. 

In a small school the size of Hasbrouck 
Heights (400 students in the high school ) 
the financial problem will be more evi- 
dent. Revenue usually comes from two 
main sources: the sale of the paper and 
advertisements. The cost of printing a 
paper varies little among union shops 
but everywhere it is the setting of the type 
that proves to be the most expensive in 
the entire process of publishing. After 
the type is set it costs the school rela- 





One 


tively little to run off as many papers 
as necessary. Of course the price will 
increase with the increase of number of 
copies but not emphatically so. There- 
fore, the school with a population of one 
thousand or more will gain a great deal 
more from the sale of their paper than 
the school with only about three hundred 
papers to sell. Their bills will not be 
higher by the same ratio. This fact pre- 
sented a tremendous problem to us. 


First, the board of education did not 
subsidize the school paper. In most 
schools, the board does not; however, if 
it is necessary in order to publish a paper, 
I think the board should do this—or some 
other suitable means of raising revenue 
should be sought. The revenue for The 
Pilot, our high school newspaper, was de- 
pendent entirely upon the staff, and right- 
ly so. I do not believe it should be nec- 
essary for a staff to have cake sales every 
two months, to have hay rides, and give 
more than one school dance in order to 
publish the paper. It is possible to do 
this, and worthwhile, but these activities, 
if run too often, detract from the purpose 
of the class itself and deprive other ac- 
tivities from their main sources of income. 
Also, it is not always possible to fit them 
into the social calendar. 


It is here where the capable adminis- 
trator can be of help in guiding his ad- 


viser into the best course to take. He 
should be willing to offer his help and 
have help to offer. If a lackadaisical at- 
titude is taken by the head of the school, 
the adviser certainly will not have the 
motivation necessary to advance this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion. 


O SOLVE this problem printing 
companies were contacted for com- 
parable prices for both the letterpress and 
photo offset processes. After finding that 
it would do well to continue with the 
process that we had (the letterpress) and 
with the same publisher, we tried to in- 
crease our revenue by sponsoring cake 
sales, hay rides, and a dance. We in- 
creased our advertising rates to one dol- 
lar per column inch. Toward the end 
of the year the merchants were more re- 
luctant to advertise, for they felt it was 
of not enough benefit since so few towns- 
people read the paper. Letters were sent 
to all of the merchants in town thanking 
them for their cooperation and explaining 
the good their ads do both for the school 


Two 


and for their businesses. 

The idea for a professional mimeo- 
graphed paper was upon us and finding 
the bids for such work too high, I asked 
advice from both the principal and su- 
perintendent. All the facts from my re- 
search and estimates were presented so 
that a broader knowledge of the problems 
involved could be learned. 

During the schol year 1954-1955 the 
paper will be subsidized to take the main 
pressure off outstanding bills. If the 
publication price is ninety-five dollars per 
issue and the staff can raise all but twenty- 
five dollars of each issue, the board will 
subsidize to that extent. It will now be 
possible to publish seven or eight papers 
per school year whereas in the past it 
was published only when outstanding bills 
were paid. The service to the school will 
now be well worthwhile at a minimum 
cost to the board of education. 

Without the cooperation of the admin- 
istrator such results could not be possible. 


O UR SECOND problem could very 
well be created because of staff 
members who are permitted in the jour- 
nalism class because of a need of points 
to graduate. Some of these would have 
no interest nor ability in writing and 
would probably be a detriment rather 
than an asset. 

Journalism is a one-year course open 
to juniors and seniors as an elective. 
Those who have learned the functions of 
the staff in their junior year continue on 
the staff in their senior year, often hold- 
ing some of the major positions. During 
the first semester of the school year the 
fundamentals of writing, page lay-out, 
proofreading, etc. are taught. Without 
this basic understanding, the student 
would not be as valuable a contributor 
to the school paper. I believe students 
should not be scheduled in journalism for 
the second semester without the first, 
which is very important. The problems 
created are probably self-evident. 

We are fortunate to have a course of 
this kind for it is here also where actual 
work on the paper is accomplished. Stu- 
dents who do not have the skills of writ- 
ing features, news stories, and columns 
or the skills of proofreading, etc. could 
find that the course is‘difficult and con- 
sequently, uninteresting to them. 

This problem could be solved if pre- 
sented to the supervisor who has the 
paper's interest at heart. Students should 


know in advance the number of crediy 
needed for graduation and strive for this 
before it is too late. They should not 
allowed to drop a so-called difficult courg 
such as physics during mid-year and pe. 
mitted to participate in journalism wos 
if this is not their interest or forte. 


HE THIRD problem could be a lag 

of encouragement to the advise 
Conferences called by the supervisor with 
this teacher would be worthwhile so the 
problems could be presented and advig 
given by the administrator and _praig 
whenever necessary. Special features the 
may be of help to the school could 
suggested. Types of stories that seem 
be of special value to the school, if Sug. 
gested by the supervisor, could be , 
reality. 


HE FOURTH and last problem tha 
the adviser may face is that of time 
All co-curricular activities are importan 
in the school and none should be held in 
any higher regard than any other om 
Some of these activities demand mor 
of the adviser’s time, however. Whe 
scheduling co-curricular activities, th 
time element should be taken into con- 
sideration. Each teacher should be a wil: 
ing participant in the activities within his 
school and do as much as he can for thos 
to which he is assigned. To do any jo 
justice, enough time is necessary, espe 
cially when it is possible to give sufficien 
time. An approximation of the time ee 
ment in each of the activities should k 
noted by the person who does the teach 
er's scheduling. The reasons, no doub, 
are self evident. 

Many other problems, and some of: 
more serious nature, could be apparent 
but some of these should be avoidabk 
If the teacher in charge of this activi 
cannot guide and direct properly, the » 
pervisor is faced with his most seriow 
and difficult problem. If a teacher 
the know-how but is a poor organiat, 
another problem appears, but these shoul 
be at a minimum if the personne i 
screened carefully before being hired 

There may be staffs without editotil 
rooms or even typewriters of their ow 
I did not list these as problems fot! 
think if there is access to the equipmel 
the paper can be published without 
much delay. 

Together, the administrator and thea 
viser can solve all problems. 


The School Press Revit 
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Teacher 





ESPITE the perennial gripes of 

school press advisers—who are 

notoriously overworked and un- 
derpaid—school journalism continues to 
grow in popularity. 

The advisers, needless to say, are cer- 
tainly part of the reason for this growth: 
they spend countless hours not only work- 
ing with youngsters on publications but 
on brushing up on publication techniques 
for their own good—which means they 
read a good deal in special press publica- 
tions like the School Press Review", attend 
school press clinics, and take courses in 
the summer. 

Yet the growth of school journalism is 
also due—I think in greater measure—to 
another type of chlorophyll: the emerg- 
ence of the mass media in our society. 

This was one point I stressed in my 
first article. I said, briefly, that one-half 
of the reason for school journalism was 
partly to satisfy the journalistic (or mass 
media) needs of the modern secondary 
school and partly to satisfy the sociologi- 
cal needs. Both types of needs range 
from informing the local community 
about its schools to uniting the school 
and the community under one concept. 

I called this important function the 
practice of school journalism. 

The other half of the reason for school 
journalism, I said, had to do with the in- 
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ofa dividual and his acquisition of certain 
arent skills—and pointed out that such skills 
lable MH were not limited to “learning how to 
tiviny HB write.” 

Ne SU This function, which we all know and 
=f 1005 





have talked about, I called the study of 
school journalism. 

In this article I would like to deal with 
the implications of this 2-D view of 
school journalism. More particularly, I'd 
like to answer this question: Journalism 
for whom? 
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for | ' The CSPAA and other school press groups 
ae, of course, the forces behind much of the 
pmnet i tivity of interest to both advisers and students. 
‘these organizations have played a major 
ut 100 in promoting school publications as val- 
uable educational activities cannot be slighted. 
cheat Iam giving credit to them in suggestin, 





it rec ~ Eerste. strive : do 0 — 
on y turning to their clinics, pu 
lications, and the like. 
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Fo THE FEW or the many? For 
the few—if we go by tradition. For 
today we generally limit journalism to 
our better students, and over the years 
we have passed forth ideas about jour- 
nalism that were directed to the elite. 

We have never quite given up the sug- 
gestion, for instance, that we can train 
professional newspaper men and women 
by having them enroll in journalism, if 
there is such a course, or at least work 
on a school publication. 

Or even more commonly, we have tried 
to “sell” journalism to college-bound 
youngsters on grounds of providing “cre- 
ative experiences” and the like (as if the 
rest of the student population, the vast 
majority, had no reason for “creative ex- 
perience.” ). The CSPAA survey ? of jour- 
nalism practices—now being compiled— 
shows how widespread such an attitude is: 

Advisers, for example, list help wanted 
as one of their top headaches. But they 
use such terms as these to describe the 
kind of help they want to work in jour- 
nalism: “qualified students,” “students who 
should enroll for journalism,” “top quality 
students,” “capable students,” “the best 
pupils,” etc. 

Yet on two grounds this narrow view 
deserves comment: 

1. In the first place, I suspect that the 
common equation for enrolling youngsters 
in journalism has been this: “journalism” 
equals “writing”; “writing” equals “col- 
lege skill”; therefore, “college skill” need- 
ed to do “journalism.” 

Yet, aside from the fact that journalistic 
writing does not necessarily demand high 
LQ., journalism includes many different 
skills—skills of advantage to everyone. In 
my first article I listed some of these 
skills: photo-taking, sketching, chart-mak- 
ing, linoleum-block-cutting, designing 
(page layout); typing, filing, bookkeep- 
ing; persuading (in selling advertising) , 
listening (in interview techniques); and 
determining fact from opinion. 

2. And that brings us to our second 





2 Forthcoming results of this survey will show 
current practices in the school press field— 
from time spent on publications work to types 
of texts used. 





The Idea of School Journalism: Journalism for Whom? 


By STANLEY SOLOMON, Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady, N.Y.; School Journalism Editor, Scholastic 


point: every youngster needs to know 
that part of the study of journalism that 
has to do with “determining fact from 
opinion.” Let's pause a minute to see why 
this is so. 

In the last quarter century or so the 
meaning of the word “journalism” has 
undergone a change. With the rise in im- 
portance of the mass media, no longer is 
a newspaper, or similar publication, the 
primary means of disseminating informa- 
tion. Though the printed word and pic- 
ture have certain advantages over other 
media, they now have strong competition 
from TV, radio, and the film. “Jour- 
nalism” must therefore take into account 
the different ways these media present and 
distribute information. 

In other words, “determining fact from 
opinion” is really a part of the study of all 
mass media. 

What does this imply as far as our 
schools are concerned? That journalism 
training must also include some serious 
study of the mass media, and not only for 
the selected few, for as Kemp has noted: 

Every pupil today needs to under- 
stand mass media and the role they 
play in democracy. Every pupil needs 

to comprehend the meaning of free- 

dom of the press and the forces at 

work to deprive us of those freedoms. 

How to read newspapers and maga- 

zines, how to listen to radio, and how 

to view television and the news reel 

is far more important to the pupil to- 

day than how to write for them$ 


ORE EXACTLY, the aim of this 
kind of journalistic training is to 
place in the student's hand “objective 
standards for formulating judgments and 
conclusions.” With these the student 
learns to be aware of “propaganda and 
makes ready distinctions between its use- 
ful and destructive varieties.” 
In short, he learns good from bad as 


(Continued on Page 16) 





3 Gretchen A. Kemp, “Journalism for Educa- 
tion,” at a meeting of the National Association 
of Journalism Directors, Indianapolis, Oct. 23, 
1952. Also reprinted in The NAJD Digest, 
Nov., 1952. Quotations immediately follow- 
ing are also Prof. Kemp's. 
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Eight Lessons 


In this issue, under the heading, “Three to Make Ready”, Sister 
Judith Therese tells a remarkable story of the steps by which 
her staff issued a brand new paper after eight lessons which, we 
judge, were far from easy. On the other hand, they could not 
have been too hard for human endurance has its limits from 
both the teacher’s and the student's viewpoints. Regardless of 
the length of time, they issued a creditable piece of work which 
will stand strongly on its own feet when compared with other 


publications in the same general classification. 
Other Advisers, struggling along with their tasks and seem- 


ingly insurmountable difficulties, may pause to wonder. Per- 
haps this can be credited to the incredible age of “How to do 
it” and “Do it yourself” in which we happen to be living. There 
is certainly a wealth of material upon which to draw for sam- 
ples of work and experienced direction. 

From our angle, we are most interested in this project. For 
many years, we have been gathering samples of student work, 
issuing booklets, writing articles, making speeches, attending 
conventions, assisting at workshops, judging papers, making 
critical analyses, and doing all the things that must be done 
to make school publications better than they are. The sum 
total of this endeavor is available to one and all at far less 
labor and trouble than it was when we started. From the books 
and booklets alone, even a novice should be able to assemble 
a paper, magazine, or yearbook by following the directions. 
People build houses, bake cakes, make tasty dishes, weave rugs, 
assemble machine on plans, recipes, and blue prints supplied 
by someone with the knowhow. If anything goes wrong, the 
planner is seldom held responsible. The novice starts again 
and avoids his original mistakes. 

The school press field has a plan for almost any approach to 
a publication. Everyone in it is ready and willing to help. We 
wonder at times why the novices take the hard way. As Robert 
Frost says, choosing a specific road means all the difference. 
Sister Judith Therese appears to have followed directions. 


Four 


This Year Give Security 


Security is the most precious gift of all. Security of hon, 
and family. Security for our country. The security that Unite 
States Savings Bonds represent. 

This Christmas, give Bonds—the gift that keeps on giving 
For members of your family—for your friends—they keep groy. 
ing through the years towards a brighter tomorrow. Those wh 
receive your Savings Bond gift will have four dollars for even 
three you invest for them in less than ten years. 

You can’t go wrong when you give Savings Bonds. No nee 
to worry about colors, sizes, or styles. 
whether or not it can be used. Your bank is the convenien 
shopping place for Bonds. When you purchase your gift Bonds 
be sure to ask for the attractive new gift folders in which » 
present them to their new owners. 

Only in the freedom of a country like ours can each one of 
us have the privilege of sharing in the security of those 
love. For those important names on your gift list—the ong 
you really care about—make this a Bond Christmas. Give then 
the present with a futwre—for their security tomorrow .. . 

U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The Holiday Season 


Soon will come the pause in the year’s work to give thanks fo 
all the benefits we have received and to honor our friends and 
families with some slight tokens of our esteem and affection for 
them. There is a glow of personal satisfaction in performing 
these goodly deeds and a warmth in the reciprocal expression 
of sentiment. At no time is the ancient adage, “It is mor 
blessed to give than to receive,’ brought so forcibly to our 
attention. 

Throughout the early months of the school year, the editos 
and Advisers have been giving of their best to serve their 
schools well and faithfully and to assure the student body of 
a publication worthy of their trust. How this will stand 
under scrutiny of others is yet to be seen. But any hones 
effort has its own reward and any reward, no matter how grea 
or insignificant it may be, is a measure of some degree of a 
complishment. 

Whatever may be the progress to date, or however joyfil 
the holiday season may be, it could be used to assess and assiy 
what has been done with a view to doing even better in tk 
months that lie ahead. Satisfaction is a wonderful feeling bu 
if it means resting on existing laurels, it has within itself th 
cause of decay. To him who would make real progress its 
only a stimulant for reaching greater heights. 

The year that will soon come to an end has written its recon 
on the pages of time. Things happened for better and fo 
worse. The moving finger has written and nothing can wif 
out its words. But we can try to correct our errors and plan 
a safer course for the days that are to come. 

To one and all, we wish a happy holiday season. We expits 
our thanks and appreciation for all the benefits we have received 
for all the friends that have been helpful and kind, and for aay 
thing that we may have done that has given comfort and ct 
solation to those far and near, that are known or unknown, bit 
through whose efforts we have been able to carry on our dail 
tasks. 


And no question ¢ 
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Three To Make Ready 


By SISTER M. JUDITH THERESE, C.S.C., M.A., Instructor in English, 
Judge Memorial High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HERE IS a romantic fascination 
T about newspaper making that can 

be caught, tamed, and used to draw 
the heavy cart of “learning-to-write” wing- 
ing across the sky. The English faculty 
at Judge Memorial High School were cog- 
nizant of this value, but recognizing the 
worth of an idea and financing its opera- 
tion are not always hand in hand. 

Through the years the administration, 
which receives no financial state aid, had 
financed a varied sports program, an ade- 
quate musical and dramatic schedule, and 
the publication of an annual well above 
the average publication of an “under 300” 
student body. 

A school newspaper, however, had 
never been seriously contemplated be- 
cause financially it had been considered 
impossible. True, mimeographed sheets, 
published by various extra-curricular or- 
ganizations, had strutted their little hour, 
been read and enjoyed; however, when 
they folded, there had been no campaign 
to revive them. Then in the first week 
of May, 1954, the fourth estate came into 
its own at Judge. 

A local printer who desires to remain 
anonymous called the principal to sug- 
gest the publication of a printed paper. 
He erased the financial problem by guar- 
anteeing a four-page slick, complete with 
scano-engraved pictures, if we could sell 
twenty dollars worth of advertising space. 
His avowed reason for his generosity was 
that in a rather lonely youth he had re- 
ceived kindness from priests and nuns, 
and he wished to repay them in kind by 
giving Catholic school children the pleas- 
ure of putting out a school paper. He is 
a non-Catholic. 

The annual had just gone to an out-of- 
town publisher; we knew that the annual 
business managers had extracted from 
local firms the last full measure of devo- 
tion in the form of advertisements; never- 
theless twenty dollars worth of advertising 
could be had if the administration had to 
donate space to local charitable institu- 
tions. Joyfully, the principal accepted his 
generous offer. The publication of the 
Paper became my problem, and subse- 
quently, my delight. 
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A STUDENT newspaper is probably 
the best single medium for instill- 
ing accuracy, tact, poise, punctuality, and 
persistence, together with the highest mo- 
tivation for the learning of functional 
grammar. Unfortunately English teachers 
are sometimes afraid to undertake the 
publication of a paper, dreading the long 
hours of punishing work deemed neces- 
sary for a good one. For the comfort of 
such, I would like to tell here how the 
staff of The Judgeonean, starting from 
scratch, put out a representative issue in 
eight lessons in three weeks’ time. 

We had three major problems: (1) 
finding sufficient news three weeks before 
final examination week; (2) finding an 
adequate staff; and (3) finding a period 
in which to meet. Like so many school 
problems, ours were not so formidable as 
they first appeared. 

It is customary in our school to hold 
elections to major offices in May rather 
than in September. Senior honors, to the 
contrary, had been traditionally kept se- 
cret until the honors convocation the last 
day of the term. The principal and fac- 
ulty graciously acceded to a reversal. The 
election returns would “break” in the 
paper, and our number one story would 


THE JUDGEONIAN 


55 Elects Car Graduate at Cathedral Rites; 
Su tee Ofer Fel MC Rethrn 1 Bnvgfad Gs 


be the announcement of senior honors. 
The junior prom, the May procession, 
and plans for senior entertaining would 
supply articles enough to complete a front 
page. The remaining pages would not 
be too great a worry. 

The only available free period for 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors was the 
period when the glee clubs met. Accept- 
ance of this period complicated the ques- 
tion of a staff. The annual staff, which 
would be too busy with their own proofs 
to put out a paper, had taken practically 
all the English honor students. The ma- 
jority of the active, imaginative students 


(Continued on Page 16) 


PUTTING IT OUT—After eight lessons in journalism, the members of the staff of 
the Judgeonian prepare their copy for the press. Standing, left to right, are Robert 
Larson, photographer and reporter; Celeste Gourley, co-editor; Thomas Black, co- 
editor; and Leeann Debouzek, art editor. Seated are Elaine Seidel, page editor, and 
James Carrico, business manager and typist. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Dorothy Cathell, Adviser to the 
Oracle of the Abington, Pa., Senior High School, we are 
indebted for the selections from that magazine which ap- 
pear on this page. 

WATCHER OF THE SKY 

Alone he stood in that field 

In the darkness of a moonless night. 

And he stared at the myriad diamonds, 

Pin-holes in the blanket of the heavens, 

And his soul groped outward for the All. 

He searched earnestly and silently, not moving, 

While the Bear wheeled slowly about. 


Alone he stood in that field 

As the moon rose slowly through the trees 
And erased the stars in its path. 

Higher rose the dry, dead orb, 

Casting her pale, lifeless glow on the man. 
He shifted his feet and asked it 

From its height — “Why?” 


Alone he stood in that field 
As the East grew light and grey, 
As the moon turned pale in its path, 
And the sun rose swiftly in pursuit. 
The man watched the sun rise 
Red and oval and climb above those trees, 
And he turned and moved his cold, wet legs 
And shook his head and shuddered with the cold 
And walked back to his fellow man. 
Ralph Hungerford 
Ge ke 
WHY? 
Under attic eaves from March to January, 
Dust settles, flowers crumble 
Under paper leaves. In other places, 
Disks of music warp. The photograph 
Turns to faded umber. 
That was an early summer; the river floes drifted in March 
Between fern banks and purple colored cabbage. 
Yet, you, who held my hand, 
Became, with time, this pasteboard corpse, 
Like something in an office file 
Where clerks might sort efficiently 
Accumulated shorthand notes. 
Discarded files: To the furnace I guess. 
In the album, this summer's photos are crowding the old. 
Lucy Gutman 


itm 
RAIN SONG 


A wet song 

There's a song that comes with the rain— 

Singing of pattering, scurrying things, 

Dripping and soft. 

The pattern of drops sings its tale 

Of clear pools in pebbly corners, 

Of the fast, sweet music of water pouring between the 
rocks. 


The song is a cool song— 
Quiet, strong, and dark, 
Hiding and shivering 
In the wet leaves. 
Judy Elsroad 
fy ¥ 


TIME 
Faster, faster—speed, the essence; 
Man, to reach his goal, makes haste. 
Which goal or why, nor stops to ponder— 
Time to ponder: Time to waste! 


No merry way to wend at leisure, 

Slow nor measured step to take. 

No chance to breathe nor think nor wonder— 
Hurry! Why? For Hurry’s sake. 


Here today and here tomorrow— 
Code we live by, man and mass. 
Today we'll break Time’s ruling pow’r— 
Let’s all be late to class! 
Trina Polen 
y,ry 
BREAKING UP 
You're telling me this is the end 
Of our sweet love affair; 
You say that all we knew and loved 
Will vanish in despair. 
At this decisive moment, 
I've one last thing to say: 
“If you are really serious, 
Why don’t you go away?” 
Janet Spence 
8 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


In English class we scowl and say 
We have too much to do today. 
It's just the same in chemistry 
Or French or Trig. We beg and plea, 
“Please, not so much.” We pout and fret; 
We always have complaints. I'll bet 
That all our teachers think that we 
Are problems of democracy. 
Janet Smith 
ey 

To interest young people in choosing the graphic arts it 
dustry as their career and to help in assuring a continuous sup 
ply of qualified manpower for the industry, a new recruitment 
brochure has been published and is now being distributed } 
the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. Produce 
in cooperation with Printing Industry of Cleveland, the rectuit 
ment brochure is printed in two colors, is well-illustrated, aa 
well-written in languages addressed specifically to junior aa 
senior high school students. 

Over 4,000 copies of the recruitment brochure have been pit 
chased, at $1.50 per copy, by 22 local printing trade groups # 
well as by a number of printers and national printing tak 
groups for free distribution among local schools, libraries, a 
guidance counselors. Each purchaser of the brochure has bet 
provided with a detailed statement as to the effective utilizatiat 
of the brochure in interesting qualified young people to conside 
the printing industry as their career. 
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Let’s Take a Look 


A BSORBED in their own work, Ad- 





visers and student editors are 

sometimes unaware of the con- 
tinuous changes going on in the profes- 
sional field of journalism. All of these 
may not take place in their own neigh- 
borhoods or may not be observed if they 
do take place. The professionals are not 
sanding still but are going through ex- 
actly the same procedures as the school 
press, including contests and awards, and 
are taking the same interest and pleasure 
in the honors that come to them whenever 
they are so fortunate as to receive the 
proper recognition. 

In the Linotype News, house organ of 
the Merganthaler Linotype Company, 
Summer, 1954, issue, there is a wealth 
of material to support this view. For 
example: Grove Patterson, editor of the 
Toledo Blade, in a William Allen White 
Memorial Lecture at the University of 
Kansas, took a good many newspaper con- 
ventions to task. “Lazy victims of tradi- 
tion and routine,” he called, “all too many 
newspapers.” He challenged the practice 
of using column eight for the lead story 
by saying he and many others start their 
reading on the left. He called 6 and 7 
point type “a cruel and unusual punish- 
ment” on the reader. Headlines are too 
often “monstrosities” which would take 
aman or woman of liberal education ten 
minutes to translate. And to the four 
freedoms he would add—freedom of im- 
agination. 

A full report of the Missouri News- 
paper Competitions for 1954 was printed 














































































































































" with a list of the prize-winning papers 
and they were broken down into classi- 
ts it fications in much the same manner as 
s sup §§ the school press groups break down their 
itment J entries. 
ed by ; 
duced ECHANICAL details come in for 
we consideration, too. One year after 
4, i the 11% pica column was recognized as 
ot ani Sandard in a compact between the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
0 pt and the American Association of Adver- 
ups 8 tising Agencies, over 260 newspapers con- 
5 enn vetted to the narrower measure. The 
al Denver, Col., Post saved 250 tons of news- 
1s ben fy PUNE annually through the change. In 
liza New York State, the 11 pica column is 
oni legal and the average number of words 





pet line has been reduced from six to 
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at the Professionals 


five. This is mainly in legal advertise- 
ments. Three Australian newspapers 
have followed this lead to the 114 pica 
column. 

Corona type is becoming more popular 
and one paper, which won two Ayer Cup 
awards in twenty months, attributes its 
success to use of the type. Papers using 
it report that the readability has increased 
to such an extent that people with im- 
paired eyesight, formerly unable to read 
their papers, can do so with Corona. 

The Mergenthaler plaque for general 
excellence in 1954 is proudly reported by 
the Yuma, Ariz., Daily Sun. In a contest 
for the best typography and makeup in a 
Ohio college newspaper, sponsored by the 
Toledo Blade, the prize went to the B-G 
News, of Bowling Green State University. 

There is also a nation-wide trend to the 
nine column format. There seems to be 
nothing new about it for papers back in 

the 1830's used it. The nine-column for- 
mat reduces the cost of producing the 
papers and for both this reason and the 
fact that a front page can be made up 
with a more distinctive appearance the 
trend is expected to become standard pro- 
cedure for many of the leading dailies. 

The New York Herald-Tribune has 
won the Ayer Cup for excellence in ty- 
pography, makeup, and printing. It is 
its second “first” and one more win will 
give it the cup permanently. In this com- 
petition there were 829 English-language 
dailies competing, the largest field that 
ever contested for the coveted award. Pic- 
tures of the winners in three classifications 
were shown together with a picture of 
the winning issue of the Tribune and the 
cup. The illustrations are almost identi- 
cal with those published in The School 
Press Review thirty years ago when the 
CSPA gave cups to its top-ranking papers. 

The British have also fallen into line. 
Printing World, one of the leading 
graphic arts trade journals in the United 
Kingdom, is sponsoring a similar compe- 
tition with a plaque, rather than a cup, as 
the top award. 

In school press circles, considerable at- 
tention is paid to typography. There is 
a justifiable complaint from many Advis- 
ers that this area is beyond their control. 

It cannot be ignored, however, in the over- 
all consideration of a publication. If 


there’s a hole in one’s sock, a hurried 
change is made. An explanation that it 
is the fault of the manufacturer may be 
sound but it never seems to justify the 
continued wearing of the offending ar- 
ticle. Defects in typography are just about 
as obvious and judges can hardly be 
blamed if they notice them. 


ee MAKES a prize winning pa- 

per?” This question is asked by 
the professionals, too. Linotype News 
prints a report from the Canadian Weekly 
Newspaper Association Better Newspaper 
Contests. Here are some of their com- 
ments: 

““Hurrah to those papers with asso- 
ciated type faces with a makeup plan 
that isn’t cut up like a jigsaw puzzle and 
contrast without discordance.’ 

‘Pictures are improving front pages 
and building circulation’ 

‘Big headlines is the stuff that good 
layouts are made of, to paraphrase Shakes- 
peare.’ 

‘Double-column leads on important 
stories, with a few subheads and bold face 
paragraphs are possible in any shop.’ 

‘Good makeup costs nothing but a lit- 
tle time and thought.” 

‘Good newspapers don’t confine pic- 
tures just to page one.’ 

‘Departmentalization is easier on the 
reader and helps good makeup.’ 

The most consistent criticisms were 
those applying to: 

Poor inside pages ‘that looked slopped 
together.’ 

Poor presswork that nullifies the best 
editorial and typographic efforts. 

Too little use of boxed and bold faced 
short items. 

Technically poor heads. 

Unrelated type faces in heads.” 

These comments bear a close relation- 
ship to many of thee items listed in the 
score books used by school press associa- 
tions and to the comments made by their 
contest judges in their annual reports of 
ratings to the members. 

Linotype News also calls attention to 
the need for great care in the handling 
of the inside pages. They note that many 
advertisers on the national level check 
these pages carefully. Often, their only 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Editorials---Choice of the Month 


Mr. Lynn H. Harris, Adviser to the 
Capaha Arrow, the newspaper of the 
Southeast Missouri State College at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., predominantly 
a teacher-training institution, has 
provided the interesting editorials 
for this issue of The Review. 

f2.tre 
‘BIAS’ CLAUSES 
HAVE NO PLACE 

Columbia University has given frater- 
nities and local societies till Oct. 1, 1960, 
to get rid of their bias clauses; any which 
deny membership because of race, color, 
or religion will be booted off the campus 
after the 1960 deadline. 

This stand taken by the university is 
wise and commendable, and recalls to 
mind an incident which occurred locally 
not too long ago. One of the local social 
groups was asked to become affiliated with 
a national fraternity. After the local 
learned that the national institution con- 
tained in its constitution a bias clause 
it refused to join. 

We feel that this was a laudable action 
on the part of the local, and should serve 
as an example to other local societies and 
fraternities in the future. 

This writer feels that the local groups 
and the College administration should co- 
operate to prevent biased institutions from 
ever being permitted on this campus. The 
establishment of such an organization 
would be the addition of another barb to 
the discriminatory wire. This wire must 
inevitably be removed anyway; so any 
group that helps to set it up is only let- 
ting itself in for eventual trouble. 

f 8 6 
JUDGES CRITICIZE ARROW 
FOR UNFIT EDITORIALS 

This year the Capaha Arrow won a 
Medalist rating in the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association contest; however, 
it received rather sharp criticism for run- 
ning “too many editorials with which the 
professional press are dealing, such as 
those on freedom and world government.” 

It was suggested that we confine our 
editorials to trying “to influence the stu- 
dents to influence improvement around 
Cape State, if it needs any.” 

We most readily admit that there are 
a number of ways in which this institu- 
tion could be improved, and we do not 
intend to miss any opportunity which 
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comes our way to try to influence stu- 
dents to influence an improvement; how- 
ever, we feel the importance of the im- 
provements needed by this school pale 
into insignificance when compared to the 
need of the majority of the student body 
for some stimulation toward what we con- 
sider such important issues as “freedom 
and world government,” as well as others 
pertaining to the basic welfare of the 
world. Parochialism is already with us in 
an over-abundance. 

We do not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that the editorials we print on these 
topics contain a great and new insight 
into the issues, nor do we believe that 
they incite any great number to a heated 
interest in the subjects with which they 
deal. However, if one individual on this 
campus can be awakened to an aware- 
ness that the world does not end at the 
edge of this campus, then all the editorials 
we have published are justified, and the 
criticism of the contest judges nullified. 

When freedom and world government 
are no longer fit subjects for the college 
press to discuss, we will hang up our type- 
writer and go for a walk in the woods. 


. 24s 


FAILURE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CREATES PROBLEM OF UNPRE- 
PARED COLLEGE POTENTIAL 

Many of America’s high schools are 
failing to prepare their students adequate- 
ly for college. The defects of the kind 
of education which is passed out by the 
average secondary school have become in 
recent months a much discussed issue. 

During the past year a number of au- 
thorities have become concerned with the 
inadequacies of the secondary schools 
with respect to all the students which 
they graduate, and not merely the ones 
who go on to higher institutions. Their 
analyses have been exposed to the public 
throughout the nation through the media 
of open letters, editorials, and magazine 
articles. Though as many varying conclu- 
sions have been reached as there are crit- 
ics, nearly every comment has cited one 
significant point—high schools are not 
placing enough emphasis on the basic sub- 
jects, which are, in the order of their im- 
portance, English, mathematics, social 
studies, science, and the almost forgotten 


courses in foreign languages. 

Instead of what were once regarded 
the indispensables of education, the cog. 
centration is now on vocational subjegs 
that are meant to groom the student fy 
the days when he will be earning a living 
However, even for those persons who wil 
not attend college, these courses canng 
replace the fundamentals. On this them 
a prominent New York businessman wa 
said to have remarked not long ag 
“There's no use teaching girls shorthan 
or bookkeeping if they have to consult th 
dictionary a dozen times every time the 
write a creditable letter, or we have w 
check every column of figures they add’ 

In a recent magazine article Presiden 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton Unive. 
sity deplored the condition of the essentiq 
subjects, particularly foreign language, 
President Dodds pointed out that numa. 
ous students had been turned away from 


Princeton because of the entrance requin 


ment of at least two languages. As a ma. 
ter of fact foreign language courses han 
been dropped from the curriculum in 
many a high school. 

Another failing of the  seconday 
schools, with some exceptions, is thei 
lack of a counseling department. Thea 
erage high school student, even if k 
plans to go to college, probably spends 
little time in choosing his school an 
learning its entrance requirements. hb 
this respect a guidance board would k 
an invaluable addition to the high schod 
faculty. Indeed, the counselers woul 
well earn their salaries by advising th 
right courses for the students. This woul 
be especially true in the case of mathe 
matics and science courses. which at 
often by-passed since they are not “snap, 
yet which are necessary to anyone wh 
enters the fields of medicine, engineering 
or chemistry, where the big openings at 

Where does the answer lie? In the las 
analysis our schools are what we, the pik 
lic, want them to be. If we are indifferet, 
the results of secondary education wh 
show our indifference. Fortunately, i 
many sections of the country, a moves 
already being made to restore the bast 
subjects to their former importance alot 
with many other needed reforms. Bé 
until we shake ourselves out of the let 
argy which has enveloped us, a high ff 
centage of high schools will continue 
shortchange future college students int 
process of preparing for higher lear 
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EVEN STUDENTS at Cincinnati's 

Hughes High are co-authors of a 
full-length feature article in the Novem- 
ber Seventeen Magazine which will be 
read by over two and a half million 
American teen-agers. 

Their joint effort, titled “Date with a 
Deadline,” describes how they and their 
fellow students put out the Gargoyle, 
Hughes High weekly newspaper. 

The seven young journalists who col- 
laborated on the magazine story are Sue 
Skirving, Rodney Beets, Marjorie Kenter, 
Judy Deiters, Priscilla Chase, Janet Prior, 
and Dorothy Chadburn. All are seven- 
teen years old. 

Explaining the origin of the school 
paper, the teen-agers write: 

"Some of the eager journalists who 
gather each week in the Hughes High 
School news office . . . think the paper 
has always been the sleek, four-page, five- 
column weekly publication that it is now. 
Practically none of its readers knows that 
this impressive school paper started twen- 
ty-six years ago as a rough, mimeographed 
sheet, selling at two cents a copy. 

"Now, proud of its exceptional Medalist 
Rating and its All Columbia Award in 
Creative Writing from the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, it uses coated 
stock, is printed on letter press, and sells 
at five times its original price.” 


T HE TEEN-AGE authors gave tribute 
in Seventeen-to their faculty adviser, 
saying: 

“Several things about the paper haven't 
changed. Since its origin, the Gargoyle 
has come out weekly during the school 
yeat under the guidance of Miss Hazel L. 
Koppenhoefer, affectionately called ‘Miss 
Kope’ by all her students.” 

The article goes on to explain how the 
students raise money for the paper, ob- 
tain ads, cover newsbeats, prepare dum- 
mies, select type, write stories, make up 
the pages, and get the paper out every 
week, 

Finally, the article concludes, “the read- 
ets get their Gargoyles—and growl, smile, 
hunt for mistakes, file for the future. 
Meanwhile the staff is meeting another 
Photographs and brief biographies of 
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Seven Cincinnati Editors Author 
Article in November “Seventeen” 


the seven co-authors are also included in 
Seventeen. 


Let’s Take a Look 


(Continued from Page 7) 


contact with the newspapers, particularly 
the smaller ones, is through the tearsheets 
submitted with the ads they have carried. 
It is pointed out that such care pays off 
in additional advertising revenues as well 
as in readership. Particular attention is 
paid to the morticing of the cuts, the way 
the column rules, the corners of boxes, 
and other evidences of care in makeup 


are followed. 
I T WOULD appear from this consid- 
eration of the typographical aspects 
of a paper by a house organ devoted to 
the improvement of the professional jour- 
nals, that the same problems affect them 
as affect the school press. It would also 
appear that the school press associations 
are not out of line when they pay so 
much attention to these details. The N. 
W. Ayer Co. of Philadelphia, one of the 
leading advertising agencies in the coun- 
try, has exerted a profound influence on 
the typography and makeup of the pro- 
fessional press. To emphasize this inter- 
est and to arouse the interest of the pub- 
lishers, the Ayer Cup award was insti- 
tuted in 1930. As stated earlier in this 
article, over 800 newspapers took advan- 
tage of the competition in 1954 and from 
the publicity they have given their awards 
it would appear they value the ratings 
highly. The number of student publica- 
tions submitted for judgment to the na- 
tional and local school press associations 
ran into the thousands the same year. 
Neither of the groups represent all that 
are published but they are a fair cross- 
section of those that are issued. 

The first attempt to improve the staffs 
of the professional press and to sharpen 
their grasp of national and international 
events, was the American Press Institute, 
founded at Columbia University in 1946 
through the interest of Sevellon Brown of 
the Providence Journal. While the CSPA 
has no program of the seminar type which 
is the basis of the Institute’s sessions, the 
annual Convention approaches it with its 


sectional and general meetings. The coun- 
terpart would be the school press insti- 
tutes and workshops sponsored by other 
institutions which have been growing in 
number and influence in recent years. 

It is significant that the professional 
journalists entered the lists with parallel 
activities long after the school press had 
started its work. Whether this is acci- 
dental or the result of a former school 
editor finding himself in a position where 
he could introduce his colleagues to the 
principles and practices that have resulted 
in the development of student publica- 
tions may never be known. The main 
idea is that in both the school and pro- 
fessional fields there is a close relationship 
in the contests and awards. It appears, 
also, that the schools were the first in 
the field. 


March of Dimes, 
January 3-31 


It will be a great day for everyone 
when the world can be told that Dr. 
Salk’s trial vaccine actually protects 
against polio. On the other hand, the 
possibility must be faced that an incon- 
clusive report may be issued by Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., of the University of 
Michigan, who is responsible for determ- 
ining whether or not the vaccine is ef- 
fective. 

Either way, the problems of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
will not be solved. The end of polio 
cannot be seen for 1955 or 1956 or even 
1957. The 50,000,000 young Americans 
under 18, who constitute the most polio- 
susceptible group, cannot possibly be vac- 
cinated in time to prevent thousands of 
new attacks in the years immediately 
ahead. 

The work must go on and the March 
of Dimes will start the 3rd of January 
and continue through the 31st of that 
month. This silver trickle from the pock- 
ets of all America becomes the great 
reservoir to be drawn upon for precentive 
and corrective measures to help the af- 
flicted and protect the healthy from the 
dread ravages of this plague on mankind. 
The editors of school publications, who 
are within the susceptible group of vic- 
tims, should bend every effort to do their 
part to assure themselves and their fellow 
students of the protection which is their 
due. 


Features of the Month... 


The features appearing on this page 
were selected by William Michael- 
son, Editor, The Record, Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., High School of which 
Miss Elizabeth R. Francis and Mrs. 
Edith W. Annis are the Advisers. 

OL 

FOOTBALL FABLES 

A football—externally, it seems to be of 
a very stable substance; however, upon 
further examination it is found to be 
extremely mixed-up, changing its des- 
tination every other minute! 

Cheerleaders—a group of absolutely fas- 
cinating females who are engaged in 
providing entertainment for those who 
do not appreciate the game of football! 

Twirlers—entertainment between shows! 

T formation—actually of no practical use 
— it’s only to show the other schools 
that MHS is just as well educated as 
they are! 

Confetti—old exam papers put to good 
use! 

Grandstand—when all the fans rise for 
the big kick-off! 

Kick-off—a polite request for a player to 
hand in his uniform when he has not 
complied with the coach’s rules con- 
cerning “wine, women, and weeds.” 

Leftback— the poor unfortunate person 
who finds himself in the same class two 
yeafs in a row. 

Quarterback—change from a dollar bill 
after buying shakers, ice cream, pea- 
nuts, etc. 

Pass—what each boy MUST do if he has 
intentions of remaining on the team. 
Line of scrimmage—a perfect synonym 

for the MHS cafeteria. 


The Record 
Mamaroneck High School 
Mamaroneck, New York 


C8. 
WHY? 


It is stated that living conditions have 
vastly improved since one hundred years 
ago. It is also said that scientists have 
produced many amazing changes and 
given the people wider knowledge of 
scientific facts and laws. 

Then why is it that most people still 
don’t know why, when a candle flame is 
blown out, it goes out. This article is 
the result of one crazy, mixed-up chem- 
istry class that tried to analyze this seem- 
ingly small problem. 

In the interest of scientific research one 
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chemist lit a candle—a rather large one 
that all the students could see. He then, 
as politely as possible, blew out the flame. 

Now the question was asked, “Why 
does it go out?” Only two opinions were 
offered, “You blew the flame away,” and 
“I don’t know!” 

He then polled the class to see how 
many thought they knew the answer to 
the question. 

The chemist relit the candle and tried 


py 


TV Is an Iceberg: 


many ways to extinguish the hardy litt 
flame. This led 4 out of 21 students » 
think they knew the secret. After pro 
ceeding with what seemed to be all th 
possible ways you can extinguish a flame 
he commented, “I blow on one flame ag 
it goes out. I blow on a larger flan 
and it just burns more vigorously.” 

If you start going berserk trying to ge 
the answer you had better go see Mr 
Miller. 


The Fountain 
Fountain Hill High School 
Fountain Hill, Pennsylvanig 


John C. Daly Warns Youth: 
“Look Beyond the Surface!” 


Television plays an important part in 
the busy life of one John Charles Daly, 
among the greatest news commentators 
of both the radio and TV media. 

The McCarthy-Army hearings were 
tuned in at Mr. Daly's office when your 
Trumpet reporters arrived at the ABC 
Building for an interview with the vice- 
president in charge of Television News, 
Special Events, and Public Affairs, and 
winner of one of the coveted Sylvania 
Television Awards. A friendly handshake 
and warm hello was not overlooked by 
one of the busiest men in New York al- 
though time is one of the most precious 
commodities in Mr. Daly's career. 


Working hours are long for Mr. Daly 
who arrives home at Rye after work for 
a 9:45 dinner with his wife. Days off 
are rare, vacations almost non-existent for 
him. “I can’t say I haven’t had any va- 
cations,” he admits. “Once, about ten 
years ago, my wife and I took a trip to 
Nassau for four days.” This is the only 
vacation Mr. Daly has had in fourteen 
years. Having had an exciting background 
covering World War II news close behind 
the battle lines and having worked under 
a Washington date line as White House 
correspondent, Mr. Daly is well-equipped 
for the job he loves most—that of news 
commentator. 

In case you are “in the dark” is to how 
he had put smooth, powerful speech at 
his command, Mr. Daly will let you in on 
an old trick of his—BOOKS! Especially 
recommended by him is Winston Church- 
ills History of World War II. Not only 


does it contain a complete history of th 
war, but he declares that no one who read 
it as it should be read could escape im 
proving his vocabulary. 

Sunday, a day of rest for most of w 
is as hectic as every other for Mr. Dak. 
Taking the train to New York at nom 
he works in his office at ABC up until 
his news broadcast which is on from 7: 
to 7:30. Then comes time out for dinne 
and on to the studio at 9:15 for staging 
of the cameras used on the panel show 
“What's My Line.” A coffee break is taken 
from 9:45 until televising time which 
10:30. After the show, he is homewatl 
bound. 

“Television is an iceberg,” warns Mr 
Daly. “Only one-fourth of it is the pant 
you see at home on the screen, lookigg 
glamorous, interesting, and easy.” H 
added that the younger generation is im 
pressed with the medium but one mus 
look beyond the surface, for the greates 
part is the work unseen by TV viewen 


One of the most important factors it 
a career in both radio and television’ 
the willingness on the part of the aspifutt 
to work beyond the eight hour day, te 
five day week. He or she must be reall 
to start at the bottom and work/ 


We left Mr. Daly on his way up tot 
ABC studio for his evening news pit 
gram. At that time, when the workig 
people of New York were heading ft 
home, he was right in the middle of bi 
busy day. 


The Trumpet 
St. Gabriel High School 
New Rochelle, New York 
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Help for the Orientation Program 
By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J. 


N A FEW WEEKS, one of the big 

events of the school year will begin 

—the taking of pictures for the an- 
nual. Each yearbook will have a pictorial 
review of the school program including 
yiews of the various classes, clubs, social 
events, and members of the administration 
and faculty. 

The yearbook might make an excellent 
handbook to help in the orientation of the 
incoming freshmen. However, the cost 
of printing additional copies has elimi- 
nated this possibility. It is possible, nev- 
ertheless, for the yearbook Adviser and 
guidance counselor to plan an excellent 
use of the negatives from yearbook pic- 
tures. An interesting visualized orienta- 
tion program can be developed from these 
negatives by making slides of interest to 
incoming students. The procedure is sim- 
ple and inexpensive. 


T HE NEGATIVES of these pictures 
can be used to make a print on posi- 
tive film. From this positive it is easy 
to make black-and-white slides by binding 
them between glass wafers with binding 
tape. 

The slides should be made to fit the 
type of projection equipment that is avail- 
able in the school. Some projectors can 
show either the 2 x 2-inch or 31/4, x 4-inch 
slide. Others can project just one size. 
As it is possible to reduce or enlarge to 
make photographic prints, it is also pos- 
sible to have positive film made to the 
desired size. 

The local photographic dealer or the 
audio-visual supervisor can help get these 
slides made from yearbook negatives. If 
the school has a photography club, it can 
be done by high school students as a proj- 
ect. Laboratories in New York City will 
make 35mm. positives for 2x 2-inch 
slides for five cents. Reductions from 
larger sized negatives cost only ten cents 
cach. If all negatives are 31/4 x 4-inch 
from a press camera, and the standard lan- 
tem slide projector is available, these 
larger negatives can be made into posi- 
tives for fifteen cents. Once the negative 
has been made into a positive, it is nec- 
essary Only to place them in slide binders, 
protected by glass wafers and they are 
teady to project in the darkened room. 
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The slides can introduce pupils to their 
various classes and courses of study. They 
can show students their teachers and the 
extra-curricular program. A narration can 
be provided and recorded on tape by the 
guidance counselor and by other members 
of the faculty and administration. The 
visualized presentation could be followed 
by a question-and-answer period. 

Developing an orientation program for 
high school students in a new situation 
requires new techniques. At little cost, 
and with careful planning, the negatives 
from the school yearbook can make this 
a valued addition to the school program. 


Praeco Argenteus, the Latin newspaper 
of the Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland, previously men- 
tioned in these notes, came in for addi- 
tional mention in a special article, plus an 
editorial, in the Baltimore Sun. “It is easy 
to see that Latin is not a dead tongue at 
Blair,’ commented the Sun. Miss Hazel 
Bratt, the Adviser, reports that when the 
paper was in its infancy, they thought 
they would be lucky if they sold 100 
copies at five cents each. Now they are 
unable to fill the demand. The 350 copies, 
printed four times a year, are a noon-hour 
sellout. An athlete, who was featured in 
the January, 1954, issue, was furnished a 
“trot” with his copy. The Sun quoted one 
of the staff as saying: “We figured that 
he would be so busy worrying about the 
Orange Bowl that he wouldn't have time 
to read it otherwise.” About 11 per cent 
of the students at Blair take Latin. The 
national average is 7 per cent. It is felt 
the paper has stimulated the study of Latin 
but Miss Bratt feels it is not entirely re- 
sponsible for the pupils’ excellence. 


Lest you forget! The examination pe- 
riod for the 14th Annual Science Talent 
Search conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America begins on December 6 and all 
reports must reach headquarters, 1719 N 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C., by mid- 
night of December 27. Full information 
is in the hands of all school principals. 
Forty boys and girls have a chance to win 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Scholarships 
and trips to Washington. 


Mother-Daughter 
Team Unique 


School journalism exercises a unique 
power of attraction. Among the Advisers, 
the Mother-Daughter team of Mrs. Jessie 
P. Coxe and Helen Pleasanton Coxe, both 
Advisers to mimeographed publications 
in schools 300 miles apart, is the only one 
that has come to CSPA attention since the 
organization was founded in 1925. 

Mrs. Coxe, a teacher of Business Educa- 
tion in the Mill Hall, Pa., High School, 
is Adviser to the Orange and Blue, the 
school’s newspaper. Returning to teach- 
ing after 20 years of housekeeping for a 
professor-husband and her daughter, she 
smelled printer's ink first when asked by 
her principal to start a paper. 

Her daughter, Helen, is Adviser to the 
Playwickian, the newsmagazine of the 
Langhorne, Pa., High School and, for three 
years, head of the English Department. 
Mill Hall has less than 100 students and 
Langhorne, over 500. The basic problems 
are the same. 

The “at homes”, frequent despite the 
distance between schools, are filled with 
lively discussions of school publications 
and their problems. Mrs. Coxe is strong 
for joining professional groups and has 
been “going steady” with CSPA and PSPA 
for years. She sold her daughter on the 


same idea. 
They both rate CSPA Conventions as 


most profitable investments of time and 
money for delegates and Advisers. Rather 
amusingly, during one CSPA Convention, 
with both in attendance, neither saw the 
other because schedules for meetings and 
sight-seeing differed with their groups. 
The after school hours of mother and 
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daughter are filled with engaging hobbies. 
The former raises flowers and makes 
flower arrangements for exhibits. With 
her prize money, she buys books on flower 
arrangements for the public library. 
Daughter Helen enjoys music, dramatics, 
and a foreign doll collection. Both like 
to travel to visit early American historical 


spots. Both are members of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Both 
enjoy the theatre and bridge. 

But Mother Coxe says, sadly, the team 
has broken up. Daughter Helen married 
last June a young engineer she met at the 
University of Wisconsin where she took 
her Master’s degree. 








With the School Press Associations 


Headliner Week will be held for the 
seventh successive year at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson, Mo., from April 20-23, 
1955. Sponsored by the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University, both newspapers 
and editors will receive awards at the 
Headliner Banquet on April 20 and cash 
prizes will be given to the winning high 
school writers and photographers. 

Pe tc8 

More than 1000 delegates are expected 
in Seattle on February 25-26 for the 1955 
All-Coast Press Clinic, sponsored by the 
PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL PRESS, ac- 
cording to the October issue of The School 
Reporter. The same issue reported that 
500 yearbook editors and staff members 
from the State of Washington attended a 
special conference at the University of 
Washington on the 2nd of October. A 
two-day professional course for photog- 
raphers, sponsored by the National Press 
Photographers Association and the School 
of Communications of the University of 
Washington, Nov. 7-9, was open to all 
interested in press-photography. Under 
the direction of Prof. Howard M. Brier, 
the PSSP has become the largest and most 
influential school press group on the Pa- 
cific Coast and adjoining states. 

” BS cee 

Members of the SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, polled for a revision of their 
constitution, voted to continue the grant- 
ing of awards to publications. There were 
28 affirmative votes, 9 in the negative and 
7 did not vote. The awards will be con- 
tinued. A proposal by Clark Grafft, a 
former president of the Association, and 
a CSPAA vice-president, now under con- 
sideration, suggests shifting the rating fee 
from the main body of the constitution 
to the by-laws “where it could be altered 
more easily.” The latter is worth careful 
consideration for school press organiza- 
tions must be kept solvent and to do so 
fees must be adjusted to meet changing 
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costs. At least that is what the CSPA 
and CSPAA have discovered in the last 
30 years. 
ree 
Latest reports indicate that almost 400 
editors and Advisers attended the Octo- 
ber 2 meeting of the SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS GUILD OF CHICAGO held at 
Proviso High School. The report of the 
November 13 meeting in Chicago has not 
reached this magazine. Future meetings 
will be held on January 8, February 12 
and March 19 at places to be announced. 
Miss Elene Seaberg, Maine Township 
High School, Des Plaines, Ill, handles 
memberships which are $3 for one pub- 
lication and $5 for two. 
yg 
Sooner State Press states that about 160 
editors from 29 Catholic schools met at 
Catholic High School, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on October 30 and heard Prof. 
Robert A. Kidera, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., suggest they study the 
572 Catholic newspapers and magazines 
published in the United States to learn 
to read the press “discriminately.” Prof. 
Kidera also conducted workshops on edi- 
torial writing, reporting and yearbook 
production. This was the first conference 
of its kind to be held in the state. 
\" 9 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION has a 
membership of 114 high school publica- 
tions according to the Carolina Editor for 
November. District meetings were sched- 
uled to be held throughout the month of 
November to bring the story of SCSPA 
to all the schools in the state. The Story 
of the Month program, sponsored by 
Winthrop College’s journalism depart- 
ment, has done much to raise writing 
standards among the schools and a new 
division, that for columns, has been added 
at the request of many Advisers. A dif- 
ferent phase of column coverage is treated 
each month. Meanwhile, officers of the 








Coming Events 


3 December—Nassau Scholastic’ Prey 
Association, Hofstra College, Hempstead 
N.Y. 

4 December—Annual Conference, @ 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Assogp 
tion and Columbia Scholastic Press 
ciation, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, ] 

4 or 11 December — Western 
York Interscholastic Press Associ 
place to be determined, David E. P 
Ex. Sec., Buffalo Evening News, 
N.Y. 

24-25 Feb.—Pacific Slope School 
1955 All-Coast Press Clinic, Universi 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

25 March — Kentucky High 
Press Association, School of Jour 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 

1-2 April— Tennessee High Sd 
Press Association, Memphis. (S 
by W. C. Tucker, Dept. of Journalj 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville.) 

20-23 April—Headliner Week, spm 
sored by the School of Journalism, Lio 
coln University, Jefferson, Mo. 

26 April—Press Conference, Universiy 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

5-7 May—lInterscholastic League Pres 
Conference, University of Texas, Austin 
Texas. Journalism sections are’ held « 
ten Student Activities Conferences during 
the year at colleges and universitis 
throughout the state. ; 

Spring (date to be determined)- 
United High School Press of West Vir 
ginia, Marshall College, Huntington, We 
Virginia. 

May (date to be announced )—Suflol 
Scholastic Press Association, Islip, NY. 
High School. 





























































schools in the Columbia, S.C., area 
October 16 to make plans for the sat 
meeting in that city on April 21-24 
which Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, det 
of Florida State University’s (Tallahe 
see) school of journalism, will bet 
principal speaker. SCSPA Director, Re 
Montgomery of Winthrop College, hus 
busy year marked out for himself. 
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The Fifth Annual Conference of t 
WISCONSIN CHIPPEWA _V. 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
held October 26 at Wisconsin State 
lege, at Eau Claire. Registration of 
dent yearbook and newspaper editors 
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NTA-CSPA Writing Project 
4 Covers Fifty-Year TB Control 
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Monumental achievements have marked each era of man 
kind. One such achievement within reach of future genera- 
tions is the conquest of tuberculosis. 


This year is the 50th anniversary of the organized fight against 
TB in our country. In these years the TB death rate has been 
cut 90% ; yet TB strikes every five minutes. 


It is within man’s power to eradicate tuberculosis—your pur- 
chase of Christmas Seals will help to make this possible. 


This year put two Christmas Seals on every card, letter, and 
package. 





HE GOOD OLD DAYS were not so good after 
all, judging by reports now appearing in thousands 
of school papers throughout the country. 
Student reporters are telling their readers about tuber- 
culosis conditions in their communities of 50 years ago 
and of today as they take part in the 18th annual School 
Press Project co-sponsored by the CSPA and NTA. 
With the NTA celebrating this year the golden anni- 
versary of its founding, the topics assigned for the Project 
were: “Fifty Years of Tuberculosis Control” and ‘This 
Is Tuberculosis.” The Project is designed to give staff 


b members of school publications an opportunity to con- 


duct an editorial campaign on a community health prob- 
lem with important application to their personal lives. 


eo of the papers have emphasized in their 
stories changes in attitudes toward TB and the TB 
patient in the last half century. The TB patient of 1904 
was almost certainly sentenced to death, whereas today 
he can usually be cured and take up his normal life again. 
Others dug into old files of newspapers and found ads 
tor quack medicines “guaranteed” to cure TB. These 
were contrasted with modern drug and surgical treatment. 

During the Christmas holidays committees of judges 
selected by local affiliates of the NTA will be considering 
School Press Project entries from elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. In some communities local awards 
will be given to the best papers. All publications satisfac- 
torily fulfilling the intentions of the Project will be for- 
warded to the state tuberculosis associations which will 
select the nine best in each state to be entered in the 
national judging. 

Award of national Certificates of Honor for “uphold- 
ing the highest standards of school journalism through 
active participation in the community effort to control tu- 
berculosis through the School Press Project” will be made 
in the spring to qualifying publications. 











board for a second three-year term. Mrs. principal speaker. Other guest speakers 
Dorothea Gusafson, Phillips, and Mrs. assisting with the sectional meetings 
Agnes Gumz, Cadott, were elected for throughout the day included Carl Towley, 
two-year terms, and Alan Higgens, Eau Associate Editor of Scholastic Editor, and 
Claire Senior High School, to the board Russell Burt, adviser of student publica- 
book personnel. Thirty sectional meet- for one year. Mrs. Mary Lee, Chippewa tions and director of publicity at Wiscon- 
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‘if buy Christmas Seals 
Wes 
ull Advisers reached 320 coming from 40 
NYE West Central Wisconsin high schools. 

Included in the registration were 41 pub- 
n lications Advisers. Most delegations were 
ea i mposed of both newspaper and year- 
€ statt 
224% "8 and round tables on newspaper and 
dew yearbook editorial and business topics 
‘tise ‘led the greater part of the day's pro- 
be tke 84m. Delegates also had an opportunity 
Rell  €xamine exhibits of prize-winning 
hs school newspapers, yearbooks, and pho- 

tography. 

In the Advisers business session in 

of tim he afternoon, Pat O’Brien, Chippewa 

falls Senior High School, and Mrs. Ade- 
N lyn Olson, Eleva-Strum Central, were 
re Cm “lected to the Association board of di- 
of se ‘ectors for three-year terms. Miss Helen 
‘ors Wanish, Bloomer, was returned to the 
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Falls Senior High, was named president 
of the board for the ensuing year; Mrs. 
Mary Martin, Altoona, vice-president; 
Alan Higgens, treasurer; and Helen Wan- 
ish reelected secretary. Lee O. Hench, 
chairman of the department of journalism 
at Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire, 
is executive secretary of the Association. 
An innovation of the program this year 
was a combined luncheon and general 
assembly for student editors and Advisers 
in the college Student Union Dining Hall. 
Prof. Robert A. Kidera, School of Jour- 


nalism, Marquette University, was the 





sin State College at Superior, Wisconsin. 


Stanley Solomon has started his admir- 
able series of journalism articles in Scho- 


lastic Teacher for the current school year. 
“Meet Your Deadlines Halfway” was in 
the September 22 issue and “Journalism 
on the Air” came out on October 6. The 
latter covers a new departure in school 
publications work and one that has an 
increasing fascination for people of high 
school age. It is pointed out that it is 


not impossible even in a small school. 
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News and Notes..... 


Photolith, the journal of the National 
School Yearbook Association, has now 
begun its fifth year of publication. In 
the September number is an editorial 
entitled, “Beware ‘Cheap’ Photography” 
which should be read by every Adviser 
whether in the offset or printed field. The 
general policy of getting pictures free, 
or as cheaply as possible and with dis- 
counts or rebates, is discouraged. A year- 
book makes its first impression with its 
photography and the most skillful en- 
graver in the world cannot do justice to 
his work if the photographs submitted to 
him are of an inferior quality. 

Se 

Thanksgiving week end found the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in 
session at Detroit. A preview of the pro- 
gram was given in the October 6 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher. Among the many 
events that interested the publications Ad- 
visers was the luncheon of the National 
Association of Journalism Directors of 
which John V. Field, Journalism Depart- 
ment, University of Michigan, was chair- 
man, and Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, the speaker. 

Fog. < 

Scholarship awards in the printing in- 
dustry in thirteen states and Canada, rang- 
ing from $150-1200 and covering a va- 
riety of expenses, such as tuition, board, 
room, etc., ate available to properly quali- 
fied young people. Full information may 
be obtained by writing the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 
719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
5, DC. 

Pee 

Sister Mary Columba, Adviser to the 
Siren of Holy Spirit School, Atlantic City, 
N.]J., for all the reticence imposed on the 
cloth, possesses a keen sense of publicity 
and public relations. Not many issues 
of the daily paper pass by without some 
mention of what goes on in her school 
and nearly every story carries a picture. 
The latest venture was a combined meet- 
ing with the staff of the Sea Gull, the 
paper issued by the Brighton Avenue 
School of which Mrs. May Kelly is the 
Adviser. It is a great and productive 
team for publications. What one does 
not think up the other does. Mrs. Kelly 
spent the summer with her family in 
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Quincy, Mass., where they lost eleven 
trees in hurricanes Carol and Edna. In 
the ensuing saw-up and clean-up, in which 
she appears to have played a prominent 
part, she acquired a bad case of oak 
poisoning from which she is slowly re- 
covering. We hesitate to venture a guess 
on what will happen when hurricane 
“May” arrives! 
Fas oo 

Educational Aids for High Schools, for 
the 1954-55 school year, has been issued 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. It covers booklets, posters, and 
motion pictures which can be used in 
guidance, history, industrial relations, and 
other phases of secondary school instruc- 
tion. Of a different nature is Our Public 
Schools and their Financial Support, is- 
sued by the NAM which carries some 
highly illuminating background material 
on the current status of the schools in 
relation to the local and state economy. 
These may be obtained from the NAM 
at 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

a, ee 

Quiet! Staff at Work, is the title of an 
article by Carolyn Pohland and Gary 
Feerer of the Jungaleer, the newspaper 


of Southeastern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, in the October issue of Stu- 
dent Life. Photos by two staff members 
contribute much to the story. The head- 
aches and joys of a single edition are 


outlined in detail. It concludes with: 
“The merry-go-round hasn't even come 
to a complete stop before it is well on 
its way again.” How true. 
Pgh 
Scholastic Editor for October reports 
an attendance of 1201 delegates to the 
August conference held at the University 
of Minnesota. They represented 32 states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. NAJD reported an 
attendance of 186 Advisers at the meet- 
ings held at the same time. 


COR eg 

The Wall Newspaper, by Ralph Fried- 
man of Eugene, Wash., appeared in the 
September issue of School Activities. 
CSPA policy is to encourage any and all 
types of journalistic work and while it 
would be awkward to get a section of a 
blackboard or a bulletin board to read 


‘and rate in an annual Contest, we fer- 


vently wish it were possible to give such 
projects some serious attention. Every 


school should have its publication, evg 
if it is the wall newspaper. It serves jy 
purpose and Mr. Friedman tells how j 
is done in a most attractive and encoy. 
aging manner. 
Cote 
The Central Junior High School, Oy. 
ensboro, Ky., which published the Juniy 
High News, of which Miss Edna Lee hy 
been the Adviser since it was establish 
on Nov. 20, 1924, has been discontinug 
The News was a CSPA member in 1977 
and from 1929 through 1953. In plage 
of Central, three new junior high sch 
have been built. In one of these, Sout 
Junior High, Miss Lee states that ing 
other year, it is hoped each of the 
schools will have its newspaper. 
¢ ers ; 
Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, who taught 
36 years in the George Washington Hig 
School, Danville, Va., and was Advis ) 
the Chatterbox, and retired last Jung 
living at present at the St. John’s Apan 
ments in Jacksonville, Fla. At presen 
she is doing substitute teaching in th 
Jacksonville High School. Mrs. Hille 
ceived the CSPA Gold Key in 1951 ani 
has had Life Membership in the CSPAA 
conferred upon her. Mrs. Hill becam 
well and widely known beyond the no 
mal scope of her many activities whe 
she won a case before the United Stats 
Tax Court for the deduction of summe 
school expenses in figuring her incom 
tax. This established a principle that hs 
been of inestimable value to teaches 
throughout the entire United States. 
a Pe 
“High School Press” is a column thi 
has been added to Sooner State Press, th 
weekly publication issued by the Schod 
of Journalism of the University of Okb 
homa in the interests of the mewspape 
editors and publishers of that state. i 
has long recorded the work and activities 
of the Oklahoma Interscholastic Press As 
sociation, the first to be established of th 
many state school press groups, and tt 
occasional happenings in the individul 
schools. Miss Grace E. Ray and Hi 
Herbert are the Editors. 
me BE 
John Harwick, assisting with the pib 
lication of the Yellow Jacket, mim 
graphed newspaper of Marion Cette! 
High School, Indiana, Pa., is a graduit 
of Indiana State Teachers College a 
former member of the staff of the India 
Penn. 
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NEW FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM. 
By Edwin D. Canham. New York: Long- 
man’s, Green. 116 pp. $2.25. 

America’s leadership in world affairs 
is based on sound spiritual and moral 
values, says Edwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, not 
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on materialism or 
militarism. 














Self-determina- 








tion and interde- 
pendence for men 
and nations are 
cardinal principles 
in any policy that 
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can succeed in world leadership. The 
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th American system of free enterprise with 
lB its balanced power is an outgrowth of 
ani these principles. 
PAA Our system, he points out, has achieved 
cum; prodigious volume of production, the 
00 B shortest working hours in the world, con- 
whe @ sant increases in output per man hour, 
ate he greatest capital plant in history, the 
nm! # highest income—most widely diffused in 
Com ® the world. 
4 These gains, says Canham, have been 
ches schieved because of our geography, our 
human resources, and the nature of our 
ystem and our people. We have a class- 
tt es society which emphasizes moral values 
i and social responsibilities aided by scien- 
che fc research and mass communication. 
GPE Ameticans should not misunderstand 
PAH themselves; they should not allow them- 
eo slves to be misunderstood in world af- 
WHEE fairs. Accordingly, says Canham, they 
84: stould reaffirm their belief in global in- 
7 tetdependence and cultivate patience and 
vidal humility. 
a We should “keep our own economy 





sable and coordinate it with the econ- 
omies of other free nations.” We need 
0 stress the fact that our society is based 
on the rights of man, that we are not 
committed to reaction. 

Above all, says Canham, we should “live 
and prove the fact that free society, and 
specifically American society, has a spir- 
ttual dedication which is meaningful to 
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The March of Books... 


How To Safeguard a Free Society 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, F lorida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


every sentiment being on the planet.” 

MASS MEDIA AND EDUCATION. 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 286 pp. $4. 

Free schools and a free press are in- 
dispensable to a free people. Men and 
women in the schols should know more 
about media of mass communication. 

Such observations are not new. For al- 
most three decades they have been appear- 
ing in Scholastic Editor, Quill and Scroll, 
and School Press Review. They have been 
reiterated again and again in state, re- 
gional, and national school press conven- 
tions. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note that 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education is catching up with school 
teachers and journalism professors who 
have stressed such viewpoints for many 
vears. 

Although the vital contribution made 
by pioneers in student journalism goes 
unrecognized in the fifty-third yearbook 
of this association, the volume itself has 
much of interest to beginners as well as 
veterans in this field. 

Without doubt, the authors are widely 
known as authorities on the subjects they 
discuss. They are qualified to discuss: 
What are the mass media for? How mass 
communication works; What the Schools 
and the Public Can Do About the Mass 
Media. 

Since the chapters are by different 
writers, the continuity at times is weak. 
Treatment accordingly is unbalanced and 
uneven. For example, there are two chap- 
ters that deal with motion pictures, but 
no chapter deals with books only or pe- 
riodicals only. Then, too, occasionally the 
writers look long and hard for a quote to 
bolster up criticisms of the press, thereby 
accepting unauthoritative sources. 

At the same time there is much infor- 
mation of value in this yearbook. There 
are numerous significant viewpoints 
which merit review. The specific sug- 
gestions on the whole are good as far as 
they go, but they do not go far enough. 

If the teacher needs to have an under- 
standing of mass media, he should have an 





opportunity to develop that understand- 
ing. That opportunity can be provided 
only through sustained inquiry either in 
a course Or courses Or a systematic pro- 
gram of reading and research. 

If the student going through school also 
needs the understanding, he will join the 
blind led by the blind if neither he nor 
his teacher understands the role of mass 
media. Such an understanding is not de- 
veloped by wishing or willing but by 
planned action. 

At this point it may be well to consult 
those who for several decades have studied 
the problem as it relates to schools and 
who have provided effective answers 
wherever they were given a real oppor- 
tunity to get results. 

THE ART OF NEWS COMMUNI- 
CATION. By Chilton R. Bush. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 246 pp. 

Newsmen today write news for read- 
ers, listeners, viewers. Elementary text- 
books written for them should not be 
limited to writing news for newspapers 
only. They should not disregard other 
printed news media or radio or television. 

Half a decade ago a reporting textbook 
stressed this viewpoint. It also empha- 
sized the importance or readability, se- 
mantics, and communications research. In 
his current book Dr. Bush concurs so far 
as news writing is concerned. 

What beginners need, he says, is a 
book “that focuses on the writing of the 
news. Such was the emphasis in W. G. 
Bleyer's Newspaper Writing and Editing 
published in 1913. 

Chapter headings are: communication 
process, the audience for news, getting 
and processing news, characteristics of 
news style, structure of the news story, 
the lead, sentences, words, descriptive 
news writing, explanatory news writing, 
and types of news stories. 

Dr. Bush discusses interpretative re- 
porting in his chapter on explanatory 
writing, noting pros and cons. He agrees 
with earlier reporting textbook writers 
who have said that the newsmen should 
not only tell what the news is, but also 
what the news means. 


“The Art of News Communication” 
should appeal to teachers who want a 
short textbook on news writing for half 
a semester or for a quarter. It is authori- 
tative for Dr. Bush is widely recognized 
as an outstanding scholar and researcher 
in journalism. 
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Letters 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


or unexpected emergencies delay this 
a bit. There are always things over 
which one has no control. On October 
20, approximately 80 per cent of the 
score books were in the mail. Not one 
was mailed prior to that date. The 
others are going out as fast as they can 
be taken care of. The book in question 
was mailed on the 20th of October. 
The inquiry was not dated but was re- 
ceived on November 2. All score books 
are mailed first class, in sealed enve- 
lopes, with a return address on the en- 
velope. It is assumed that they arrive 
at their destination unless inquiry is 
made. Whenever possible, effort is 


made to make a duplicate in case of 
such losses. As only one score book is 
made, there are no records kept except- 
ing that of placing and the score—Ed. 


The Idea 


(Continued from Page 3) 


applied to content and techniques of all 
mass media. 

This part of school journalism—that is, 
the study of mass media (which also in- 
cludes the acquisition of innumerable 
skills)—-must be for the many—for all 
youngsters. 

Nevertheless we cannot escape the fact 
that not all students are capable of, or 
interested in, publishing a newspaper, 
magazine, annual, or the like whose main 
function is to satisfy those journalistic and 
sociological needs of the secondary school. 

All this may seem very “high-sounding” 
to you, but certainly this practice of school 
journalism differs from the study of school 
journalism. And because of this distinc- 
tion we must indeed seek a different type 
of youngster to work in this part of school 
journalism—selected among “the few.” 

Who journalism is for, then, depends 
on which aspect one is talking about: The 
study of journalism should certainly be re- 
quired of everyone; and the practice of 
journalism open only to those who dem- 
onstrate by skill or interest that they can 
do the high-quality job called for. 

So much for who is to partake of this 
double-dip cone we call school journalism. 
We are now ready to find out who is to 
dispense—teach—both “dips”: the study 
and the practice. “Who teaches it?” will 
be answered in my third article. 
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Three To Make 


(Continued from Page 5) 

were apparently in the glee club and con- 
sequently ineligible. Fortuitous chance 
thus made mandatory a staff comprising 
those students who to date were not “big 
wheels on the campus.” I shall always be 
grateful for these circumstances for they 
were a revelation of how apt we may be 
to pass over ability because it is cloaked 
in diffidence. Our staff, all A or B stu- 
dents in English, were superb. 

In a co-educational school boy and girl 
co-editors are almost imperative. The prin- 
cipal and I arbitrarily chose a senior girl 
and a junior boy. We decided that in 
the fall he would continue as co-editor 
with a junior girl, who for this issue 
would act as associate editor. These three 
and I chose the staff. 


HE FIRST meeting we laid out the 

paper. The second page was the 
editorial; page three would cover a re- 
view of the year, and page four of the 
sports events. The reporters chose their 
own beats. They were answerable to their 
page editor, who in turn was answerable 
to the co-editors. 

The second meeting was a lesson in 
writing news articles. Discussion led to 
the conclusion that news value was de- 
termined by proximity, timeliness, magni- 
tude, and significance. Arbitrary rules 
for the writing of the news story were 
given. Highlights were: (1) the inverted 
pyramid or paragraphs in order of de- 
scending importance; (2) inclusion of 
the four w’s and the h in the lead; (3) 
omission of personal opinion and edito- 
rializing. 

We considered the column and the in- 
terview on the third day. A policy was 
determined which excluded from the col- 
umn: gossip, innuendo, and the linking 
of a boy’s and a girl’s names. The inter- 
view was boiled down to: (1) leave your- 
self out; and (2) select personality factors 
that will interest the average reader. 

The fourth lesson considered the edi- 
torial. We discussed the various types, 
but because of the time element, we con- 
centrated on the critical editorial which 
the staff wished to use in their paper. 

Covering, writing, and editing sport 
news was handled in the fifth lesson. As 
the majority of the staff members were 
avid readers of the daily sports page, this 


lesson was the quickest covered and the 


easiest to teach. The staff decided to hap) 
dle page four in a series of columns gy. 
ering the sport story for the year. Ay 
interview with the coach was to inclu& 
the advance story for the fall games; thy 
we made immediately use of the subjeq 
matter of lesson three. 

Make-up took two lessons. Exc 
that were examples of broken, brag 
streamlined, balanced, and circus make-p 
were examined. The staff decided oq; 
modified streamline for the Judgeonem 
It was in this meeting that they name 
the paper. 

The following day the staff divided inp 
four groups chairmanned by a page ei 
tor. Each group laid out a page om 
make-up. They clipped an eight-colum 
daily to paste up a five-column dummy. 
From the four plans submitted the @ 
editors selected the parts they liked be 
and made a page plan that was a synthesis 
The four pages were planned in this wy 

During the following week the suf 
who had specially appointed beats, a 
lected news and wrote up the articles, | 
read every story, indicating doubtful sp. 
tences for the consideration of the @ 
editors who assessed and edited each ston, 

The eighth and final lesson was devo 
to headline writing, proofreading the gi 
leys, and the pasting up of the dumm 
Each reporter proofread his own story ani 
one other. Page editors pasted up ther 
page. The co-editors prepared the ma 
head, and they took the final dummy 
the printer. 


T HE COMPOSITE man at the pri 

ers gave the editors a very practial 
lesson while he worked. In some 
stances he suggested a change of head gp 
or even wording. The editors did on-te 
spot correcting. 

To summarize our publishing exper 
ence I might say that in eight lessons a 
average group of B students put out 
representative paper that was so welll 
ceived by the administration and the s 
dent body that five issues will be pb 
lished this term. 

The school newspaper is too val 
a teaching device to be set aside becat 
of publication problems. It can be 
the easy way, too. All that is needeli 
a cooperative principal, a willing advisi 
and an enthusiastic staff. In my expt 
ence, if the adviser is willing, the @ 
two ingredients for a successful publi 
tion are not difficult to find. 
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Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for thei staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 
brations, and at other times during the year. 
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A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity anu reduce errors by 













$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 


(Fed. tax incl.) a 


” he ed providing this standard guide for the use of 
* Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- each member of your staff. 

- ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 

im forwarded. oO e-9 
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o MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 

bes The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. NON-MEMBERS —35¢ 

- yr 10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 
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CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
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print: 
7 Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 
d gp Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
aa School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
| Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 


50c (75c). 









CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times. ) 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


FOR BETTER PUBLICATIONS IN 1955 


The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associatiot 


Announces Its 


31st Annual Contest 
FOR 


School Newspapers and Magazine 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given SPECIAL AWARDS — All-Columbian Honog 
for publications receiving Medalist, First, Ratings, Literary achievements (Bronze Meds 
Second and Third Place ratings based on a als), Typographical and Hand-Set competi 
1000 point scoring system to enable Advisers tions (Certificates), and the Advertisin 
and staffs to determine their standing in com- Contest (Plaque) supplement the Gen 
parison with similar publications on a Na- Awards and stimulate effort in specific fields 
tion-wide basis. of endeavor. 


DEADLINES 


Newspapers... December 10, 1954 Magazines .. . January 15, 1958 
Elementary School Publications (all types) ... January 10, 1955 


This Association dedicates itself to the task of maintaining the amateur standing of the 
student publication; of opposing the efforts of those who would make it an object of exploi 
tation and an instrument of propaganda; of preserving it as an educational project and institu 
tion; and of keeping it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of the experiences of those wh 
produce it and are served by it. 


BED mie oe ee 


(Contest Announcements and Entry Forms were mailed on October 20, 1954) 


For additional information, circulars, entry forms, write: — 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATIC 


JOsEPH M. MurpnHy, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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